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Noethon, or Noethan, the son of Gildas ab Caw, and the 
brother of Gwynog. 

Non, the daughter of Gynyr of Caer Gawch in Mynyw 
who was the mother of Dewi, or St. David. 
[To be continued.] 



LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 

MEMOIRES DE LA SOCIETE ROYALE DES ANTI- 
QUAIRES DE FRANCE.— Tom. hi. 
We noticed, in our last, the receipt of these " Memoirs" 
by the Cymmrodorion, and have now to fulfil the promise we 
then made of giving our readers some insight into them. The 
volume before us, then, embraces notices and dissertations 
upon antiquarian subjects, relating to foreign countries as well 
as to France, and some of them of particular merit; bat, how- 
ever interesting in a general view these may be, as they un- 
doubtedly are, they, for the most part, extend beyond the ob- 
jects of the Cambko-Briton, and we must, accordingly, con- 
iine ourselves to such portions of the work, as are more imme- 
diately to our purpose. And, in doing this, we are happy to 
find, that, although inquiries of this nature more properly be- 
long to the French Celtic Academy, they are, by no means, 
excluded from the pursuits of the Society under consideration *. 
On the contrary, several notices, connected with Celtic litera- 
ture and antiquities, are interspersed in these " Memoirs,;" 
and, among these, the establishment of the Cymmrodorion in 
London, and of the Cambrian Society in Dyved, are parti- 
cularly alluded to. The receipt of some works on the Gaelic 
language is also acknowledged, as well as of one in English, 
communicated by M. Cocquebert de Montbret, on the " Man- 
ners of the Welsh," but the particular title of which is not men- 
tioned. There are likewise a few interesting notices of Celtic 
monuments in France, which we may, on some future occasion, 
transfer to these pages'. At present we can only find room for 
the following portion of a critical notice, which, among all the 

• Since writing this we have been informed, that the " French Celtic 
Academy" lias been incorporated with the Society, whose " Memoirs" 
>c here notice. — Ed. 
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contents of these " Memoirs," has the strongest claim on our 
attention. We have, therefore, great pleasure in translating 
k, and have no doubt, that our readers will appreciate, with 
us, the modesty and good sense conspicuous in the remarks of 
the French writer, as well as the occasional ingenuity of the 
author whom he reviews. The part of the article, we now 
insert, relates, it will be seen, exclusively to the Gaelic tongue; 
the remainder, which shall appear in our next Number, is de- 
dicated, more particularly, to a comparison of the people, for- 
merly speaking it, with the ancient Gauls, both of whom the 
author regards as being of one origin. We shall introduce a 
few observations by way of note, whenever we conceive that 
the subject may be at all elucidated by a reference to the lan- 
guage or history of Wales. 



GAELIC LANGUAGE. 

" Report of a Work by Mr. James Grant, Advocate, enti- 
tled " Thoughts on the Origin and Descent of the Gaels, 
&c." by M. Depping, Resident Member of the Antiqua- 
rian Society of France." 

" The Gaels, or aborigines of Scotland, who, more than 
any other people, under the dominion of foreign masters, have 
preserved their national dialect *, exercised, for a long time, 
the patience of the learned, who were desirous of discovering 
their origin by that of their language. Mr. Grant has written 
a long work, replete with erudition, on this subject. The 
Highland Society of Scotland has had the kindness to present 
a copy to the Society of Antiquaries in France ; and, conform- 
ably with the invitation I have received, I now proceed to of- 
fer a short abstract of Mr. Grant's work. I shall be obliged 
to omit many interesting observations, by which the author 
has supported his system, or which serve to develope it; how- 
ever, I shall take care to leave out nothing essential, and 
shall only indulge in a few critical reflexions on different 
points of the detail. These the author himself may perhaps 
undertake to refute : in that case I shall have supplied him 
with an opportunity for fortifying his assertions. I confess, 

• An exception ought, perhaps, to have been made here in favour of 
the Cymry, who have preserved their vernacular tongue with at least as 
ranch purity, and through as many vicissitudes of fortune, as the inhabit- 
ants of the Scotch Highlands. — Ed. 
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that the very foundation of Mr. Grant's system rests on a 
number of points, which I shall venture, if not to attack, at 
least to represent as affording room for doubts. The author 
draws his strongest proofs from etymologies ; and it is known, 
by the errors of many learned men, otherwise most estimable, 
how far etymologists may go astray, and to what strange con- 
clusions they lead a person who yields too easily to the plea- 
sure of finding analogies in languages entirely different*. 

" Mr. Grant announces, in the first pages of his work, that 
his aim is to prove the Gaelic to be immediately derived from 
the language spoken by the most ancient conquerors of Italy and 
Greece, thePelasgians, and, consequently, that the Gaelic is more 
ancient and more original than the Greek and Latin. His de- 
monstration is a little deficient in method, and is frequently 
interrupted by philosophical reflexions, which prevent, it is 
true, the' monotony of a dissertation, but which have the dis- 
advantage of being rather out of place here. 

" Mr. Grant discovers, that the Gaelic resembles the Greek 
in preserving, in the simplicity of its structure, the vestiges of 
the ideas, manners, and habits of primitive times ; and, under 
this view, he presents it as an historical monument worthy of 
the antiquary's attention. The proofs of this, which I shall 
quote faithfully from the author, are the following. 

" The ancient Gaels employed, to designate a house, the 
words tai and teach: the first is a compound, or rather a 
contraction, of ti, a being, a man, and uai, a cavern f. Tai 

• We do not exactly concur in the inference, tbat M. Depping would 
draw from this assumption. The discovery of verbal " analogies in lan- 
guages, totally different" in their general characteristics, is among the 
most satisfactory proofs of a common origin in some remote age of the 
world, notwithstanding the varieties in other respects, that the lapse of 
time may have since introduced. — Eo. 

i There is something fanciful in this etymology ; for it seems too much 
to convert into a compound so simple a word as tat, which is the very 
term used in Welsh as the plural of ry, a house. And is not Ugh, in fact, 
the old Gaelic word for a house, and, in its pronunciation, (the two final 
letters being quiescent,) precisely the same as the Welsh ty? Mr. Grant's 
etymology, therefore, seems to be the result of his hypothesis, rather than 
the foundation of it. The Welsh word appears to be no more than an inflec- 
tion of to, in the same language, a covering or a roof, whence come the 
Armoric torn, the Cornish toot, and the French toit, all of which, like the 
Latin tectum, may be used figuratively for a honse. Why, then, may not 
the Gaelic word have bad the same simple and obvious origin; And, with 
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would therefore be a man's cave, and would indicate the first 
habitations of the Gaels : the other word teach is to be found 
in the Greek word t>»o«, and in the Latin tectum. A family 
is designated, in Gaelic, by the words, teadhlock and cuediche, 
or coedtche: the first of these terms is applied, more particu- 
larly, to a society of persons, dwelling under the same roof, 
and the second to an assembly of regular messmates (commeti- 
saux habituels:) and at this day the term coedtche is farther 
employed to denote a company of guests. Mr. Grant disco- 
vers here the radical word, co, which, in Gaelic, as in Greek, 
signifies common, and the word, ed, nourishment, which is 
found in the edo of the Greeks and Latins *. It is to be re- 
marked here, en passant, that the root, co, has given birth to 
the words, corf and codaeh, signifying every species of move- 
able property ; and, as anciently the custom of taking their 
daily meals in common formed the union of families, codaeh 
has come in time to signify friendship f. It is still employed 
in this sense in Ireland, although the Scotch do not adopt the 
acceptation. We may follow still farther the root, co, in the 
Gaelic word coinne, a public assembly, a word which has an 
obvious affinity with the xotra; of the Greeks ; and the coma of 
the Latins appears to be derived from the same root J. Mr. 

reference to this, it deserves to be noticed, that the primitive root, fa, has, 
in Welsh, a similar abstract meaning with to. — En. 

* Here again we think Mr. Grant has indulged in too nice a refinement. 
Co may have the meaning be applies to it ; but the ordinary prefix, in the 
Gaelic and Irish dialects, corresponding with the Greek co, is comh, pro- 
nounced for, and thus agreeing with the Welsh prefix cyv ; but where is 
ed to be found in Gaelic in the sense the writer has given it? Cotdicht, 
above mentioned, is written by the Irish euideachd, and seems thus to be, 
a derivative of eachd, a state or condition, witb the prefix cuid, which 
may, anciently, have been synonymous with the Welsh cyd. This etymo- 
logy would account rationally for the signification above adopted.— Ed. 

t Codaeh, written also in Irish cadaeh, appears to be, in this sense, no 
more than a variation of cadas, corrupted from earadas, the root of which 
is cara, a friend, synonymous with the Welsh cor.— Ed. 

X Ctpynos, in Welsh, is a supper, and ciniaw a meal, now applied to a 
dinner, but, anciently, it would appear, to a breakfast. The etymology 
of both words is uncertain, unless ciniaw was originally spelt cyniaw, in 
which case it may have had some reference to the first part of the day. 
The word, thus spelt, however, has now a different meaning. The Greek 
and Latin words, above mentioned, appear to be from the same root i.s 
the Welsh ctcynos, whatever it be— Ed. 
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Grant is of opinion, that a supper was thus called, as being 
the most public repast ; but why not remain true to the root, 
co, and explain supper as a meal common to the whole family ? 

" It is known, that the Gaels have preserved, even to mo- 
dern times, the divisions of tribes. This word, tribe, belongs 
to their language : it is written treibh (the bh being pronounced 
as v ;) and a herd is called trebeked, a compound term signi- 
fying the food of a tribe or family. This etymology, then, will 
furnish us with the proof of two ancient customs, viz. the se- 
paration by families or tribes, and their pastoral life. Thus it 
is, that, in Greek, the word «w«j, which signifies, properly, 
pasturage, received the acceptation of relationship (parenti,) 
the tie of blood, because those, who made use of the same 
pasture, belonged to the same family or tribe *. 

" The sagum, or cloak, was a garment very common in an- 
cient times. Mr. Grant traces the origin of it to the Gaelic 
word, saieh, which signifies a skin ; and, in fact, the skins of 
beasts form the ordinary clothing of pastoral nations. The 
Greek word, fyta;, a leathern strap, of which IfuSin is formed, 
is found in the Gaelic word uima, which has the general sig- 
nification of clothing, because the wild shepherds of the Scotch 
Highlands, for a long time, knew no other garments but those 
of skins and leather. 

" In the same manner, the roots of the Greek and Latin 
agricultural terms are to be found in the Gaelic : or, like ager 
in Latin and ay po? in Greek, signifies a plain; arfher, which 
is pronounced arer, signifies a ploughman, as orator in Latin, 
and afety) in Greek. Arbkar, pronounced arar, is, in Gaelic, 
grain ; but I do not know, whether Mr. Grant is justified in 
deriving from the same root the arbor of the Latins, which he 
regards as the same word as arbkar, just mentioned f. 

* Treibh and trtbehed, mentioned in this paragraph, pronounced treiv 
and treted, appear to be of the same origin with the Welsh trev, which is 
synonymous with hamlet in English. There is much ingenuity in the 
whole of Mr. Grant's hypothesis in this place ; bat the meaning, he ap- 
propriates to the final syllable of trehebed, seems, as we observed on a pre- 
vious occasion, to want confirmation. — Ed. 

t Ar and drdd, in Welsh, are ploughed land, and Srtcr a ploughman : 
upon the same principle too aran, in Irish, is bread. Mr. Grant's ety- 
mology, therefore, b probable enough ; but the French critic appears to 
be right as to arbor. It may be noticed here,, that arbawr, in Welsh, is a 
kitchen-garden. — Ed. 
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" Let us again compare some of the terms relating to an 
agricultural and pastoral life. The resemblance between the 
Gaelic word, bo, a cow, the Latin bos, and the Greek |8a*, has 
nothing in it surprising, since all these words, according to 
the remark of the author, are in imitation of the cry of the ani- 
mal ; but it is remarkable enough, that the Gaels call the bull 
tarbh, pronounced tare *. A sheep they call cavr, a word, in 
which the author perceives an analogy with the Greek **f»oj 
(a sheep or flock) and the caro of the Latins ; ovis, and still 
more «>?, are to be traced to the Gaelic word, oise or oisg, 
which has the same meaning; and a goat, in Gaelic gabhar, 
has a remote similitude with the caper of the Latins f. The 
Gaelic word, to denote a horse, is ech, which appears to be 
the root of the equus of the Romans ; and their caballus is to 
be found in the word, capall, by which the Scotch designate a 
mare. But may not the Scotch have received this word from 
the conquerors of the Britons in their horse-markets J ? 

" A circumstance, curious enough, is that the Gaels had 
anciently but three names for the seasons, precisely the same 
as the Germans, Huns, and Alans : none of these people had 
terms to distinguish autumn. They prolonged their summer 
season until the arrival of the frost, and this long season was 
called, in the Scotch, samhre, or the pleasant season ; a term, 
which differs but little from that, by which the people of the 
north designate the same season to this very day§. In order 

* Kine are expressed, in Welsh, by the primitive word, bu, which also 
implies existence, or, more properly, the principle of lite : the word has, 
therefore, been applied to the Supreme Being. From this root are derived 
huwch, a cow, bual, a wild ox, and many other words connected with 
the idea of cattle, as well as of life. See Cambro-Briton, vol. ii. p. 64, 
in the notes. The Welsh word for a bull is tarw, a derivative of the root, 
tar, which denotes an impulsive principle. Hence also tare, a dispersion, 
taraw, to strike, taran, thunder, and numerous other words denoting any 
violent impulse ; there is little doubt, therefore, that the Gaelic tan; to- 
gether with the Greek r«i>p«{ and the Latin taunts, may find its origin 
in the Welsh tongue. — Ed. 

t The Welsh garyr, a goat, is obviously from the same root as the Gaelic 
word ; but what this may be we confess ourselves unable to guess. — Ed. 

X This conjecture has much plausibility in it, and it is also probable, 
that the Welsh cefyl is borrowed, in the same manner, from the La- 
tin caMlus. There is no word in Welsh corresponding in sound with 
eiyxua ; the proper term for a horse is march.— Ed. 

<s What Mr, Grant has here said about the deficiency of the Gaelic 
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to describe the year, the Gaels, like the Latins, employed a 
symbolical term, signifying a ring or orbit ; this was ainn or 
fainn. 

" Mr. Grant wanders a little, as it appears to me, in com- 
paring the terms, which denote the first degrees of kindred. 
Father, mother, brother, sister, are expressed, in Gaelic, by 
other, mother, brather, and puither, which are pronounced 
without the middle th, according to the practice of the Scots. 
He observes, that the three first words are to be found not 
only in the Latin and Greek, but also in the Teutonic dialects, 
and even in the Persian. Now, he says, in order to know 
which language has produced these terms, we must examine 
which of them can trace them to their roots. But, to prove 
that the Gaelic possesses this faculty, the author is obliged to 
give far-fetched originals: mother, for example, comes, ac- 
cording to him, from the root ma, which signifies protuberance, 
whence he also derives mamma, a breast *. He is still less 
happy in the word ather, a father, which he deduces from at, 
an animal. The analogy between the jmo-Ik of the Greeks (a 
husband) and the Gaelic word pos, to marry, is better traced ; 
it resembles the analogy between the Greek word, irats, a child, 
and the paisd of the Gaels, which has the same signification. 

" It is known from the Roman historians, that the Britons 
made use of cars in their battles. The names, given to the se- 
veral parts of a carriage, ought therefore to be very ancient. 
Now it appears, that the wheel which is expressed, in Gaelic, 
pretty nearly the same as in Latin, viz. by the word roth t •" 

tongue in a name for autumn appears to be quite correct ; for fomhar, in 
that language, (pronounced fotnr), which means, literally, harvest, is em- 
ployed to denote autumn. Such is the case too in Welsh with the word 
eyjumm, which also implies, literally, the season just preceding the win- 
ter. What adds to the probability of the Welsh having only divided the 
year, originally, into three seasons is, that gauac (winter) appears to 
mean the close or reverse of summer (gau-hm). Winter and summer, in the 
Irish tongue, are expressed by getrreadh (pronounced geitrea) and samh- 
radh (tatra), which are not very dissimilar from the Welsh terms. — Ed. 

* Mr. Grant appears to be wrong here, since mamma may, much more 
probably, be traced to the simple word mam, employed in the Welsh, 
Cornish, and Breton, to express mother : and this again, it has been in- 
geniously suggested, has its origin in one of the first or most natural 
cries of an infant. — Ed. 

t The Welsh word, rkid, which signifies a circle or wheel, approaches 
equally near to the Latin term with the Gaelic roth.~-Es>. 
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we may say the same of the term rath, a bark or boat, which 
seems to be identified with the Latin ratis. 

" The numeral terms of the Gaels afford room for some 
curious observations. Without attaching any great importance 
to the similarity of the names in Gaelic, Latin and Greek, — 
which appears, notwithstanding, to the author an incontestible 
proof of the primitiveness of the Gaelic language, — I would 
remark, after Mr. Grant, another peculiarity. The first ten 
numbers in Gaelic are — aon, do or da, tri, cether, cua-ec-coec, 
sia, seche, oche, nocgh, dec. The word, cua-ec-coec, signifies, 
according to Mr. Grant, an articulation or a knuckle*; by the 
first articulation, then, the five fingers were counted, and, when 
arrived at the end, a transition was made to the second arti- 
culation as far as ten, dec, which the author derives from do-ec, 
that is to say, two articulations f. It is remarkable enough, 
that this method of counting, besides being extremely natural, 
is also that of the natives of Iceland and Greenland, who, 
when they reach six, say again one, again two, &c. The 
author is so convinced of the Romans having taken their nu- 
merals from the Gaels, that he shews how these roots have 
been used to form the Roman numbers. Quingue is nothing, 
according to him, but the cua-ec-coec softened ; quatuor does 
not quite resemble cether, but the author discovers the Gaelic 
root in the Greek rtflaca, There is some resemblance between 
Jigidi and viginti, between ced and centum, and still more be- 
tween mil and milk; but it ought to be known, whether these 
terms existed anciently in the Gaelic J. Barbarous nations 
rarely carry the science of calculation so far as to invent terms 
for any high numbers : the mode of counting by articulations 
and knuckles is sufficient for their purpose. 

" Mr. Grant, however, does not consider the Gaels to be 
entitled to the designation of barbarians : he traces in their 
language the terms, by which the ancients distinguished the 

* The French word is naud, which signifies a knot, or a knuckle. The 
latter, or rather, a clenched fist, seems to be the meaning here, from the 
circumstance referred to of counting by the fingers.— Ed. 

t There is something, we fear, too far-fetched in this etymology, how- 
ever ingenious. The Welsh numerals, mb, dau, tri, pedwar, pump, chtceeh, 
saith, icyth, naw, deg, bear some resemblance with the Gaelic j but it is 
singular that, of all, the Welsh six (clmech) and the Gaelic five (cua-ec- 
coec) should be the most alike.— Ed. 

t The Welsh cant and mil have at least as close an affinity with the Latin 
terms as can be claimed by the Gaelic— Ed. 
VOl. Ill, y Y 
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matters connected with education, such as charta and liber, 
as well as the poetical terras carmen and cantus. Charte, 
pronounced carte, signifies, in Gaelic, the bark of a tree, and 
it is well known, that bark formed the first paper : lil/her is 
the second bark, or epidermis, of the tree. These etymologies 
may pass; but that of carmen is much less happy. It is the 
gairm of the Gaels, and this gairm, is compounded of gu-air- 
fhuaim, which is pronounced gairaim, and signifies, literally, 
the sound of the voice of joy. The comparison of cano and 
cantus with the words can, to sing, and caint, a discourse, is 
more simple*. 

" Perhaps it is only by chance, that the Latin word, multa, 
a fine, which was rendered in old French by moulete, is the 
same as the word, mult, by which a sheep is designated in 
Gaelic, and which would appear to be the root of mouton. 
The Welsh and Irish say molt f, the inhabitants of Cornwall 
tnolz. However, what gives some interest to this resemblance 
is the fact, that the Roman multa was originally paid in sheep 
or cattle, and that, according to Varro, this word came from 
the Sabines, and existed in his time amongst the Samnites, who 
were of Sabine extraction. 

" But, though a certain number of Gaelic words might thus be 
composed, sT) as to prove their identity with so many others 
of the most ancient languages, still nothing would be gained ; 
since it would not be the less true, that the Gaelic is a dialect 
entirely different from other languages, ancient and modern." 
[To be concluded next Month,] 



SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
WELSH BIDDINGS!. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CAMBRO-BRITON. 

Sir, — The customs and habits of the Cymry are subjects, 
to which the pages of the Cambro-Briton are always open: 

* In Welsh can is a song, and canu to sing.— Ed. 

t The Welsh word is spelt »no(«,' which means a wether. If the 
circumstance, afterwards related, of a fine having been anciently paid in 
sheep be strictly correct, it certainly serves in some degree to explain the 
curious coincidence observable between the two words. — Ed. 

t This national custom, as now existing, is so clearly explained in the 



